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It  is  painful  to  us,  to  be  obliged  again  to  combat  objections 
which  we  regarded  as  fully  disproved  in  our  former  addresses, 
beyond  the  probability  of  a  revival.  In  this  opinion  we  were 
completely  supported  bj  hundreds  of  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
views  of  the  subject  had  on  a  fair  examination  undergone  a  total 
change,  and  who  at  present  as  strenuously  advocate  the  policy 
of  retaining  our  wealth  at  home  to  support  the  industry  of  our 
own  citizens,  as  they  formerly  did  that  of  squandering  it  in 
Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  to  support  the  industry  of  foreign 
nations,  under  the  idea  of  “  letting  trade  regulate  itself,”  which 
it  has  never  done  in  any  age  or  country. 

But  however  painful  this  procedure  may  be,  it  is  a  duty. 
The  persons  opposed  to  out:  views,  without  replying  to  our 
arguments,  far  less  refuting  any  of  them,  repeat  the  hacknied 
common  places  of  free  trade,  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few,  impairing  the  revenue,  6cc.  Ac.  Free  trade  with 
them  means,  in  strict  propriety,  to  remove  the  restrictions  that 
favour  our  own  citizens,  while  all  other  nations  maintain  rigor¬ 
ous  restrictions  in  favour  of  their  subjects. 

We  therefore  crave  indulgence  for  any  repetitions  that  may 
appear  in  this  essay,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  opposers  of  the  system  which  we  ad¬ 
vocate.  Whenever  they  advance  new  arguments,  we  shall 
meet  them  with  new  replies.  To  old  arguments,  ten  times  re¬ 
peated,  and  as  often  refuted,  we  can  only  advance  repetitions. 

When  we  first  began  to  address  our  fellow  citizens,  about 
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nine  months  ago,  on  the  distress  and  embarrassment  so 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  union,  the  existence  of 
that  distress  and  embarrassment  was  denied ;  endeavours  were 
used  to  convince  the  public,  that  our  statements  on  the  subject 
were  erroneous ;  that  the  country  at  large  enjoyed  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity;  and  that  whatever  little  pressure  existed 
was  confined  to  a  few  towns  and  cities  where  banks  and  over¬ 
trading  had  produced  some  ruin.  It  was  unhesitatingly  assert¬ 
ed,  that  the  farmers  and  planters,  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
had  no  reason  to  complain — and  accordingly  made  no  com¬ 
plaint;  and  that  all  the  clamour  arose  from  a  few  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  were,  to  the  whole  nation,  as  a  few  stray  sheep  to 
an  immense  flock. 

These  assertions,  although  radically  wrong,  were  made  with 
such  confidence,  as  to  gain  credence  with  those  who  did  not 
look  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things.  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  those  who  made  them, 
their  want  of  foundation  is  now  so  obvious  and  so  palpable,  as 
to  admit  of  no  denial.  Calamity  lias  advanced  upon  us  with 
such  rapid  strides,  that  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  heretofore,  have  now  vanished.  There  is  but  one  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  That  the  distress  is  more  intense  in  some 
parts  of  the  union,  than  in  others,  favoured  by  local  circum¬ 
stances,  is  admitted — but  that  it  is  felt  every  where,  is  equally 
clear. 

Would  to  heaven  our  descriptions  had  been  unreal,  and  that 
we  had  been  deceived.  To  none  of  our  readers  would  the 
discovery  of  the  error  have  been  more  agreeable  than  to  our¬ 
selves. 

We  present  an  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  our  situation 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  present,  which  affords  a  most 
melancholy  contrast,  appalling  to  every  friend  not  merely  of 
this  country,  but  of  human  happiness  generally. 

Our  situation  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

1.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  nation,  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  work,  could  procure  employment. 

2.  We  had  an  extensive  and  profitable  cotton  manufacture, 
spread  throughout  the  union,  and  producing  above  24,000,000 
of  dollars  annually,  which  might,  by  proper  encouragement, 
have  been  extended  to  50,000,000  in  a  few  years. 

3.  This  manufacture  consumed  above  one-fourth  part  of  our 
whole  crop  of  cotton. 

4.  We  had  a  capital  vested  in  merino  sheep  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  of  dollars. 

5.  We  possessed  a  valuable  woollen  manufacture,  which  pro¬ 
duced  us  annually  clothing  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  millions  of 
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dollars — and  which  might  have  been  extended  before  now  to 
double  the  amount. 

6.  Almost  all  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  were  fully 
and  advantageously  employed. 

7.  Confidence  between  our  citizens  was  general. 

8.  Our  debts  to  Europe  were  fairly  and  honourably  dis¬ 
charged. 

9.  Little,  if  any  of  our  public  stock  was  held  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

10.  Money  could  he  easily  borrowed  at  legal  interest. 

11.  Debts  were  collected  without  difficulty. 

12.  Our  character,  as  a  mercantile  people,  stood  fair  with 
the  world. 

13.  Every  man  who  had  capital,  could  find  advantageous 
employment  for  it  in  regular  business. 

14.  The  country  was  generally  prosperous,  except  a  few' 
places  which  had  suffered  desolation  during  the  war. 

Our  present  situation. 

1.  Our  profitable,  commerce  nearly  annihilated. 

2.  Our  shipping  reduced  in  value  one-half. 

3.  Of  our  merchants  a  considerable  portion  bankrupt,  and 
many  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  commer¬ 
cial  capital  of  the  country  reduced,  it  is  believed,  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

4.  Our  manufacturing  establishments  in  a  great  measure 
suspended,  and  many  of  them  falling  to  decay. 

5.  Many  of  their  proprietors  ruined. 

6.  Thousands  of  citizens  unemployed  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  [About  1  L,000  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
deprived  of  employment.] 

7.  Our  circulating  medium  drawn  away  to  the  East  Indies 
and  to  Europe,  to  pay  for  articles  which  we  could  ourselves 
furnish,  or  which  we  do  not  want. 

8.  A  heavy  annual  tax  incurred  to  Europe  in  the  interest 
payable  on  probably  20  or  25,000,000  of  dollars  of  government 
and  bank  stock,  likewise  remitted  in  payment. 

9.  Real  estate  every  where  fallen  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 
cent. 

10.  Our  great  staples,  cotton,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  reduced 
in  price  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

11.  Our  merino  sheep,  for  want  of  protecting  the  woollen 
manufacture,  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  those  that  re¬ 
main  not  worth  ten  per  cent,  of  their  cost. 

12.  Large  families  of  children  become  a  burden  to  their 
parents,  who  are  unable  to  devise  suitable  means  of  employment 
for  them. 
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13.  Numbers  of  our  citizens,  possessed  of  valuable  talents, 
and  disposed  to  be  useful,  but  unable  to  find  employment,  are 
migrating  to  Cuba,  where,  under  a  despotic  government,  among 
a  population  principally  of  slaves,  and  subject  to  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition,  they  seek  an  asylum  from  the  distress  they  suf¬ 
fer  here !* 

14.  Hundreds  of  useful  artisans  and  mechanics,  who,  allured 
by  our  form  of  government,  migrated  to  our  shores,  are  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  countries,  or  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Ca¬ 
nada,  broken  hearted  and  with  exhausted  funds.f 

15.  Men  of  capital  are  unable  to  find  any  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  it  in  regular  business. 

16.  Citizens  who  own  real  estate  to  a  great  amount — have 
large  debts  due  them — and  immense  stocks  of  goods,  cannot 
mortgage  their  real  estate,  dispose  of  their  stocks  but  at  extra¬ 
vagant  sacrifices,  nor  collect  their  debts. 

17.  Citizens  possessed  of  great  wealth,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  increase  it  immoderately,  by  purchasing  the  property 
of  the  distressed,  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices  by  sheriffs,  mar¬ 
shals,  and  otherwise — thus  destroying  the  equality  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  and  aggrandizing  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  middle 
class  of  society. 

18.  The  interest  of  money  extravagantly  usurious. 

19.  Distress  and  misery,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  conceived  but 
by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  them,  spread¬ 
ing  among  the  labouring  class,  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

20.  Bankruptcy  and  poverty  producing  an  alarming  increase 
of  demoralization  and  crime. 

21.  The  attachment  to  our  government  liable  to  be  impaired 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  ruined  by  the  policy  it  has  pursued. 

22.  After  having  prostrated  our  national  manufactures,  lest 
we  should  injure  the  revenue,  the  revenue  itself  fails,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  loans  or  direct  taxes  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 

23.  M  umbers  of  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  union,  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  specie  by  the  extravagant  drains  for  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies,  obliged  to  stop  payment. 

24.  Legislatures  driven,  by  the  prevalence  of  distress,  to  the 
frightful  measure  of  suspending  the  collection  of  debts. 

*  Emigration  to  Citba.—“  The  schooner  Three  Sally’s,  captain  Warner,  sailed 
From  this  port  on  Sunday  last,  for  Fernandina  de  Yuaga,  a  new  port  and  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  with  101  passengers,  principally  respectable 
mechanics,  and  their  families,  and  late  residents  of  this  city.” — Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser,  Dec  2,  1819. 

“  In  the  schooner  John  Howe,  lately  sailed  upwards  of  one  hundred  passen¬ 
gers  for  the  new  settlement  of  Fernandina,  in  Cuba.” — Philadelphia  Gazette. 

■j-  •  Liverpool ,  JVov.  2,  1819. —  The  Ann,  captain  Crocker,  from  New  York,  is 
JI»w  off  this  port,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  returned  emigrants.” 
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That  this  is  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  actual  situation 
of  our  country,  is,  alas  !  too  true.  It  affords  a  proof  that  our 
system  has  been  radically  unsound — -and  that  a  change  is  im¬ 
periously  called  for.  Any  change  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

These  ruinous  consequences  were  prophetically  depicted  with 
«  a  pencil  of  light,”  and  also  distinctly  presented  to  the  view 
of '  ongress  in  their  progress.  Happy,  thrice  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  the  warnings  and  heart-rending  statements 
which  that  body  received  been  duly  attended  to — What  shoals 
and  quicksands  would  our  prosperity  have  escaped  ! 

The  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  in  1816 
declared,  that — 

“Tlie  situation  of  the  manufacturing1  establishments  is  perilous.  Some  have 
“  decreased — and  some  have  suspended  business.  A  liberal  encouragement  -will 
“ put  them  again  into  operation  But  should  it  be  withheld,  they  will  be  pros- 
“  trated.  Thousands  loill  be  reduced  to  -want  and  -wretchedness.  A  capital  of  nearly 
“  sixty  millions  of  dollars  -will  become  inactive ,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  a 
“dead  loss  to  the  manufacturers.  Our  improvidence  may  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
“  quences.” 

Again — 

“Can  it  be  politic  in  any  point  of  view,  to  make  the  United  States  dependent 
“  on  any  nation  for  supplies,  absolutely  necessary  for  ease,  for  comfort,  or  accom- 
“  modation  ? 

“  Will  not  the  strength,  the  political  energies  of  this  nation  be  materially  impaired 
“  at  any  time,  but  fatally  so  in  time  of  difficulty  and  distress,  by  such  depend- 
“  ence  ? 

“  Do  not  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  plainly  show,  that  the  security,  the  peace, 
“  and  the  happiness  of  this  nation,  depend  on  opening  and  enlarging  all  our  resources, 
“  and  drawing  from  them  whatever  shall  be  required  for  public  use  or  private  con- 
“  venience  ?” 

The  suffering  citizens  laid  their  calamitous  situation  before 
congress  in  the  most  eloquent  appeals,  but  in  vain.  No  part 
of  the  union  suffered  more  than  Pittsburg.  From  the  address 
of  that  city  we  quote  a  single  sentence — 

“  The  tide  of  importation  has  inundated  the  country  with  foreign  goods. 
“  Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  enterprising  citizens  have  been  subjected  to  enor- 
“  mous  losses,  and  others  overwhelmed  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  pressure 
“  of  war  was  less  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  enterprise  and  industry,  than  a  general  peace, 
“  with  the  calamities  arising  from  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  trade.” 

Part  of  the  long  catalogue  of  ills,  it  was  out  of  our  power  to 
prevent;  among  the  rest,  the  reduction  of  our  commerce,  and  tiie 
consequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  shipping.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  could  not  be  expected  to  allow  us  to  continue 
the  commerce  that  naturally  belonged  to  them,  longer  than 
suited  their  convenience.  Nor  could  we  by  any  means  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  our  wheat,  flour,  &c.  &c. 
when  a  cessation  of  the  destruction  caused  by  war,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  so  many  of  the  soldiery  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  not 
only  increased  the  capacity  of  supply,  but  diminished  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Europe.  But  a  sound  policy  would  have  avert¬ 
ed  three-fourths  of  our  sufferings,  and  mitigated  the  residue. 
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It  would  have  afforded  other  employment  for  our  superfluous 
commercial  capital ;  made  a  domestic  market  for  our  cotton ; 
and  fostered  our  woollen  manufacture  to  an  extent  almost  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  wants. 

We  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  world,  far  beyond  our  due  share — and,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  English  statesman,  were  “  hardly  scratched  by  our 
war”  of  two  years  and  a  half.  We  closed  it  in  a  most  prosper¬ 
ous  situation,  calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  gratulations  of  our  friends.  All  that  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  permanence  of  our  happiness  and  prosperity,  was  to 
protect  our  national  industry,  after  the  example  of  all  the  wise 
nations  of  Europe.  We  fatally  abandoned  it  to  a  hopeless 
struggle  with  foreign  rivalship.  It  sunk  a  victim  in  the  unequal 
contest.  And  our  melancholy  example  is  added  to  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  warn  other  nations  against  the  rocks 
on  which  we  have  shipwrecked  our  happiness.  By  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  buying  goods  where  they  could  be  had  cheapest,  sup¬ 
porting  foreign  manufacturers,  and  consigning  our  own  to 
ruin,  we  have,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  of  nearly  five 
years,  not  only  lost  all  the  advantages  acquired  by  our  long- 
continued  neutrality,  but  find  ourselves  in  a  worse  situation 
than  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  began. 

The  transition  is  immense  and  lamentable  :  and  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Portugal  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Europe  for  two  hundred  years,  of  so  precipitous  a 
fall  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  without  war,  famine,  or  pesti¬ 
lence.  Spain,  which  exhibits  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  mighty 
empire,  fell,  it  is  true,  from  a  higher  pinnacle  to  a  lower  abyss ; 
hut  the  descent  required  centuries  of  misrule,  with  bloody  wars, 
and  remorseless  persecutions. 

The  source  of  the  change  is  by  some  of  our  citizens  sought 
for  in  the  transition  of  the  world  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state 
of  peace,  which  has  produced  distress,  it  is  said,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  This  idea  is  erroneous.  The  distress  is 
It  prevails  extensively,  it  is  true,  in  Great 
Britain,  where  lpachinery,  superseding  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
manual  labour  of  the  country,  has  driven  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population  to  a  dependence  on  the  poor  rates,  and  where  the 
nation  is  borne  down  by  an  enormous  debt,  an  expensive 
government,  and  grinding  tytlies  and  taxes.  It  would  be  lost 
labour  to  prove,  what  is  obvious  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  her  case  and  ours. 

We  have  given  a  faithful  picture  of  the  disastrous  situation 
in  which  this  great  nation  is  placed  by  a  mistaken  policy.  It  now 
remains  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that  policy — the  means  by 
which  the  evils  we  suffer  might  have  been  averted — and  the 
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course  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
embarrassments. 

We  have  bought  and  consumed  more  than  we  have  sold. 
Our  imports  for  tive  years  have  been  above  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  than  our  exports.  This  solves  the  mys¬ 
tery.  The  distress  and  embarrassment  arising  from  all  the 
other  sources,  would  have  been  but  temporary.  Bankruptcy 
and  ruin  tread  on  the  heels  of  individuals  whose  expenses  ex¬ 
ceed  their  income.  No  law,  human  or  divine,  exempts  nations 
from  the  same  fate.  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  which  we  have 
so  often  referred,  are  standing  monuments  of  the  soundness 
of  the  maxim,  that  even  inexhaustible  mines  and  rich  colonies 
will  not  secure  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  nations  that  are 
so  misguided  as  to  expose  the  productive  industry  of  their 
people  to  destruction,  by  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
foreigners.  How  much  stronger  and  more  irresistibly  does 
the  argument  apply  to  the  United  States,  possessing  neither 
mines  nor  colonies,  and  whose  resources  solely  depend  on  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  !  How  carefully  therefore  should  that 
industry  be  cherished ! 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  our  present  calamitous  situa¬ 
tion  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  the  country  raised  to 
that  high  degree  of  prosperity,  to  which  her  advantages  of 
soil,  climate,  and  water  powers,  with  the  intelligence,  enter- 
prize,  and  industry  of  her  citizens,  give  her  so  fair  a  claim. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  what  has  been  re-exported,  have  been  about  420,000,000 
dollars,  viz. 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819  {per  estimate) 


§118,914,000 

60,569,000 

73,516,000 

94,477,000 

74,000,000 


§421,476,000 

Our  exports  are  reduced  in  quantity,  and  depreciated  in 
price.  As  this  was  a  result  that  might  easily  have  been,  and 
indeed  was  foreseen,  it  ought  to  have  been  guarded  against  as 
far  as  legislation  could  afford  a  remedy.  The  remedy  was 
to  exclude,  or  reduce  our  consumption  of,  the  fabrics  of  the 
old  world,  in  due  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  demand 
for  our  staples.  This  w  as  fatally  neglected. 

It  required  but  little  penetration  to  sec  that  our  means  of 
payment,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  such  enormous 
imports;  that  the  country  must  be  greatly  impoverished  by 
them ;  that  its  productive  industry  would  be  paralized ;  and 
that  much  misery  must- be  the  necessary  consequence.  All  the 
sagacity  of  our  statesmen  ought  to  have  been  put  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  to  avert  the  impending  evils,  and  to  steer  our  bark  safe 
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through  the  shoals  and  quicksands,  by  which  she  was  menaced. 
Every  month  made  appearances  more  and  more  portentous, 
and  more  strongly  indicated  the  necessity  of  adopting  bold  and 
decisiv  e  measures.  Unhappily  the  views  of  most  of  our  states¬ 
men  were  almost  wholly  bounded  by  the  security  of  the  revenue  ! 
and  many  were  only  anxious  to  avoid  “  taxing  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  These  were  the  grand  objects  of  solicitude, 
and  outweighed  all  other  considerations.  They  viewed  with 
unconcern  the  inundation  of  foreign  merchandize,  which  drain¬ 
ed  our  country  of  its  wealth — ruined  our  manufactures — and 
doomed  our  working  people  to  idleness,  to  want,  and  too  often 
to  crime  !  The  more  foreign  goods  came  in,  the  cheaper  they 
were  sold,  and  the  higher  the  revenue  rose!  And  this  appeared 
to  atone  for  all  the  disastrous  consequences  it  produced! 

On  this  point,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  with  Alexander 
Hamilton — 

“  There  is  no  truth  that  can  be  more  relied  upon,  than  that  the  interests  of 
“  the  revenue  are  promoted  by  -whatever  promotes  an  increase  of  national  industry 
“  and  -wealth.”* 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  the  cogency  of  this 
maxim.  A  prosperous  people  will  naturally  indulge  in  luxuries, 
which  are  generally  brought  from  foreign  nations — and  will 
bear  high  duties,  A  revenue  resting  on  such  a  basis  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  customs  at  present,  considering  the  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  country,  and  the  low  state  of  our  credit  abroad, 
afford  but  a  slender  dependence  for  the  treasury.  The  United 
States,  if  industry  were  duly  protected,  would  be  better  able 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  40,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum,  than 
they  can  now  raise  25,000,000.  A  prosperous  nation  does  not 
feel  the  weight  of  taxation.  A  hearth  tax  of  half  a  dollar  each, 
is  more  oppressive  to  a  poor  nation,  than  a  window  tax  of  an 
equal  sum  for  each  pane  of  glass,  would  be  to  a  prosperous  one. 

The  warning  voice  of  the  wise  statesmen  of  this  country  as 
well  as  of  Europe,  which  bore  testimony  against  the  policy  we 
pursued,  was  totally  disregarded. 

“It  would  be  extending  the  freedom  of  trade  far  beyond  its  proper  bounds, 
“  to  admit  all  the  productions  of  a  nation  which  prohibits  ours,  or  admits  them 
“  wider  duties  equivalent  to  a  prohibition .”f 

“  The  substitution  of  foreign  for  domestic  manufactures  is  a  transfer  to  foreign 
“  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  machinery  in  the  modes  in  -which  it  is 
“  capable  of  being  employed  -with  most  ability  and  to  the  greatest  extent .”t 

“  The  establishment  of  manufactures  is  calculated  not  only  to  increase  the 
“  general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labour,  but  even  to  improve  the  state  of 
“  agriculture  in  particular t 

“  Considering  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  to  its  own  manufactures 
“as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations,  a  similar  policy  on  the  part  of 
“the  United  States,  in  every  proper  instance,  is  dictated,  it  might  almost  be 
“  said  by  the  principles  of  distributive  justice — certainly  by  the  duty  of  securing  to 
“  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  advantages 

*  Hamilton’s  Report.  f  Chaptal.  f  Hamilton’s  Report. 
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What  admirable  lessons!  What  sublime  views!  How  la¬ 
mentable  that  they  were  entirely  disregarded !  Our  misguid¬ 
ed  policy  is  a  century  at  least  behind  them.  The  plans  of  our 
statesmen  unhappily  did  not  extend  so  far.  The  hope  of  buying 
cheap  goods  from  Hindostan  and  Europe — the  dread  of  im¬ 
pairing  the  revenue — and  the  desire  of  fostering  a  commerce, 
which  was  expiring  beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation,  produc¬ 
ed  a  policy  of  which  the  fatal  consequences  will  be  long  felt, 
not  merely  by  the  sufferers,  but  by  the  whole  nation. 

Had  our  government  prohibited  some  leading  articles,  which 
we  could  ourselves  have  supplied,  such  as  all  kinds  of  coarse 
cotton  goods,  some  of  the  woollen,  &c.  &c.  and  laid  high  addi¬ 
tional  duties  on  those  we  were  obliged  to  receive  from  foreign 
countries,  our  importations  would  probably  have  been  dimin¬ 
ished  one-fourth,  without  impairing  the  revenue — and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  salutary  consequences  would  have  resulted. 

1.  There  would  have  been  probably  100,000,000  of  dollars, 
less  debt  contracted  to  Europe. 

2.  That  amount  would  have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  national 
wealth. 

3.  Our  whole  population  would  have  been  maintained  in  pro¬ 
fitable  employment. 

4.  The  revenue  would  have  been  indemnified  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  duties  upon  those  goods  imported,  for  what  it 
might  have  lost  by  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

5.  As  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  we  should  not  have  a  direct  tax  suspended  over  our 
heads. 

6.  We  should  have  paid  for  our  importations  by  our  exports, 
and  not  been  obliged  to  remit  government  and  bank  stock  in 
payment. 

7.  Our  commercial  credit  in  Europe,  which  has  received  a 
deep  stain,  would  have  remained  unimpaired. 

8.  We  should  have  consumed  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
cotton,  as  would  have  prevented  the  ruinous  reduction  of  price, 
and  produced  immense  advantage  to  our  planters. 

9.  Our  woollen  manufacture  would  have  insured  a  market 
for  the  wool  of  our  Merinos,  and  prevented  the  destruction  of 
that  valuable  race  of  animals;  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
farmers. 

10.  Our  banks  would  not  have  been  drained  of  their  specie, 
and  obliged  to  press  on  their  debtors. 

11.  We  should  have  escaped  the  state  of  impoverishment, 
embarrassment  and  distress  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed. 

12.  The  prosperity  universally  felt  would  have  increased  the 
attachment  of  our  citizens  to  our  form  of  government,  and 
drawn  the  bands  of  union  tighter. 

13.  Our  citizens  would  not  seek  an  asylum  in  Cuba. 

B 
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14.  State  legislatures  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  the 
desperate  measure  of  suspending  the  collection  of  debts. 

15.  Thousands  of  useful  artists  and  manufacturers  would 
have  migrated  to  our  country;  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
“  the  manufacturing  skill  and  capital”  of  foreign  nations  would 
have  been  “  promptly  transferred  to  the  United  States ,  and  incor- 
“  porated  into  the  domestic  capital  of  the  union.”* 


Although  the  pillions  of  capital  lost  by  this  policy,  cannot 
be  regained,  nor  the  thousands  whom  it  has  vitally  injured  or 
ruined  be  indemnified  for  their  sufferings — yet  in  the  midst  of 
the  gloom  that  surrounds  us,  there  is  matter  for  consolation, 
that  congress  have  a  remedy  completely  within  their  power. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  afford  our  manufacturing  citizens  a 
portion  of  such  protection  as  England,  France,  Russia  and 
Austria  afford  theirs.  We  should  then  reduce  our  wants  with¬ 
in  our  means  of  payment.  The  whole  face  of  affairs  would  at 
once  be  changed.  Millions  of  dormant  capital  would  be  put 
into  circulation.  Our  industrious  population  would  find  imme¬ 
diate  employment.  Property  of  every  kind  would  rise  in  value. 
Confidence  would  be  restored.  Prosperity  and  happiness  would 
again  visit  us  with  “  healing  on  their  wings.” 

Although  we  have  already  repeatedly  stated  in  detail  the 
protection  afforded  by  those  great  nations  to  their  manufac¬ 
turers,  we  deem  it  proper  to  present  an  outline  of  it  here. 

“  Great  Britain  prohibits,  even  from  her  own  dependencies, 
eaufcoes,  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  or  metal;  laces,  ribands, 
silli  goods,  Ac.  Ac.  And  her  protecting  duties  are  so  high,  as, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  equivalent  to  prohibition.  There  are  above 
sixty  articles,  including  manufactures  of  brass,  copper,  carri¬ 
ages,  thread  stockings,  clocks,  Ac.  subject  to  fifty  nine  percent.; 
china  and  earthenware,  shawls,  Ac.  pay  seventy-nine;  cot¬ 
tons,  cotton  stockings,  caps,  thread,  and  linen  sails,  pay  eighty- 
five;  glass  manufactures  generally  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
skins  or  furs,  tanned,  tawed  or  curried,  and  articles  made  of 
leather,  or  whereof  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  one 
hundred  and  forty -tw  o  per  cent.f 

“  So  minute  is  her  attention  to  this  grand  point,  that  linen, 
when  checquered  or  striped,  printed  or  stained,  is  subject  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  per  cent,  duty;  but  only  to  sixty- 
three  when  not  checquered  or  striped.  The  object  is  to  secure 
to  her  own  subjects  the  profits  of  the  staining  and  printing.f 
«  She  expended  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling 

*  This  sound  view  is  taken  from  the  late  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  so  obvious  and  important  an  idea  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  heretofore  influenced  our  councils, 
f  British  tarifi,  passim. 
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to  replace  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  of  course  had  high  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both 
monarchs,  Yet  the  paramount  duty  of  justice  to  his  subjects, 
gained  the  ascendency  over  gratitude  to  his  friends,  in  the 
councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  his 
administration  was  the  enactment  of  a  tariff,  whereby  above 
two  hundred  different  articles,  including  all  the  most  important 
of  the  British  manufactures,  and,  among  the  rest,  muslins, 
cambrics,  woollen  cloths,  all  articles  made  of  leather,  steel,  iron, 
hi  •ass,  tin,  wood,  bronze,  &c.  were  totally  prohibited.”* 

“  The  prohibitory  system  of  Russia,  a  country,  like  our  own, 
with  a  vast  territory  and  a  very  disproportionate  population,  is 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
It  embraces  all  the  great  leading  articles  of  manufacture,  as 
cotton,  linen,  leather,  wool,  wood,  copper,  iron,  paper,  silk, 
silver-plate,  glass,  and  a  vast  variety  of  articles  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.”! 

“  The  importation  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  is  forbidden  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  ancient  Austrian  states 
only.”f 


Against  the  policy  we  advocate,  of  affording  protection  to 
those  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  leading 
objections  are — 

I.  That  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

II.  That  high  duties  encourage  smuggling. 

I. 

So  much  has  been  written  against  the  protection  of  manu¬ 
factures,  on  the  injustice  of  “  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,”  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  are  persuaded, 
that  the  manufacturers  alone  are  protected, — that  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  gratuitous — and  that  neither  agriculture  nor 
commerce  have  any  reciprocal  advantage. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  much  greater  error.  It 
is  in  fact  the  reverse  of  truth. 

We  hope  to  prove — 

That  the  protection  afforded  to  manufactures  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion  in  its  effect  to  that  afforded  to  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  protection,  as  here  employed.  Other¬ 
wise  we  might  spend  our  own  time  and  that  of  our  readers  to 
no  purpose. 


+  See  French  Tariff. 


!  Rordansz’s  European  Commerce,  54,  227. 
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By  “protection ,”  then,  we  mean  such  a  governmental  regu¬ 
lation,  by  duties  or  prohibitions,  as  saves  any  class  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  whether  farmers,  manufacturers,  or  merchants,  from 
being  undermined  or  ruined  by  foreign  rivals.  As  we  do  not 
pretend  to  critical  exactness,  which  cannot  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  we  trust  tiiis  definition  will  be  admitted,  as  sufficiently 
precise  to  answer  our  purpose. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  view  the  word  has  reference  not  to  the 
amount,  but  to  the  effect  of  the  duty;  for  example,  15  per  cent, 
may  exclude  one  rival  article ;  while  35  would  not  another. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  far  more  complete  protection  than  the 
latter. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  exemplify  this  theory.  Hemp  is  a 
very  bulky  article  in  proportion  to  its  value.  The  freight  is 
high,  and  amounts  to  about  sixteen  per  cent.  Fine  cam¬ 
brics  and  muslins  occupy  but  small  space,  and  are  not  subject 
to  more  than  one  per  cent,  freight.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  hemp,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on 
cambrics,  would  place  the  American  farmer  and  manufacturer 
on  precisely  the  same  ground,  so  far  as  respects  freight  and 
duties;  that  is,  they  would  have  twenty-one  per  cent,  advantage 
over  their  foreign  rivals. 

But  another  very  important  consideration  remains.  Arti¬ 
cles  which  foreign  nations  possess  an  almost  unlimited  capacity 
to  produce,  require  stronger  protection  than  those  of  which  the 
production  is  necessarily  limited.  Thus  the  machinery  of  Great 
Britain  affording  her  a  capacity  to  produce  muslins  or  cam¬ 
brics  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent — and  the  production  of 
hemp  being  incapable  of  that  extension,  a  further  increase  of 
duty  on  muslins  or  cambrics  appears  necessary,  to  place  the 
manufacturer  on  the  same  ground  of  security  as  the  farmer. 
Hence  the  duty  ought  to  be  formed  on  a  compound  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  freight  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  production. 

We  trust  these  premises  are  clear  and  irrefutable,  and  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  dispel  the  clouds  that  have  been  spread  on 
this  sub  ject. 

The  great  mass  of  manufactured  articles  imported  into  this 
country,  are  subject  to  duties  ad  valorem.  There  are  five  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  those  duties,  seven  and  a  half,  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  all  these  descriptions  for  1818,  was  58,795,574  dollars. 
There  are,  however,  some  manufactured  articles  subject  to 
specific  duties.  But  the  amount  is  trivial ;  as  the  duties  on  this 
description  in  1818,  except  those  on  teas,  wines,  molasses, 
spirits,  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt,  were  only  1,591,701  dollars; 
under  which  were  included  oils,  cocoa,  chocolate,  almonds, 
currants,  prunes,  figs,  raisins,  cheese,  tallow,  mace,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  pepper,  pimento,  cassia,  indigo,  cotton,  ochre,  white 
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and  red  lead,  hemp,  coal,  fish,  &c.  &c.  When  the  duties  on 
tiiese  is  deducted  from  the  above  sum  of  1,591,701  dollars,  the 
manufactured  articles  on  which  the  remainder  is  collected, 
will,  as  we  said,  appear  quite  trivial. 

The  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  were  divided  as  fol¬ 


lows  :< — 

JS  Per  cent. 

of  the  -whole. 

2,387,693  a  7$*  per  cent,  equal  to  about  ....  4 

19,445,525  a  15 - equal  to . . 33 

9,524,531  a  20  -  equal  to  — — .  ....  16 

24,804,188  a  25 - equal  to - -  •-  -  -  42 

2,633,637  a  30  - - - equal  to - -  ....  4^* 


58,795,574 


We  annex  a  statement  of  the  chief  articles  subject  to  those 
several  duties. 

TABLE  I. 

Articles  subject  to  7$  per  cent,  ad  valorem  * 


Articles  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  pearl 
or  precious  stones, 

Embroidery, 

Epaulets, 

Gold  watches, 

Gold  lace. 

Jewelry, 

TABLE  II. 


Lace  veils. 

Lace  shawls. 

Lace  shades, 

Pastework, 

Pearls,  and  other  stones,  set. 
Silver  lace, 

Watches,  and  parts  of  watches 
of  all  kinds. 


Articles  subject  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 


Farming. 

Manufactured. 

Apricots, 

Bricks, 

Apples, 

Brass  in  sheets, 

Beans, 

Brazing  copper, 

Barley, 

Bolting  cloths. 

Boards^ 

Combs, 

Buckwheat, 

Copper  bottoms, 

Butter, 

Clocks,  and  parts  thereof. 

Beef, 

Corks, 

Cider, 

Gold  leaf, 

Feathers  for  beds, 

Hair  powder 

Flour, 

Inkpowder 

Grapes, 

Linens, 

Hams, 

Lampblack, 

Hay, 

Maps  and  Charts, 

Honey, 

Manufactures  of  flax  not 

Hair, 

enumerated, 

Indian  corn, 

Paints, 

Linseed, 

Printed  books. 

Malt, 

Pictures, 

Nuts, 

Prints, 

Onions, 

Paper  toys, 

Oats, 

Paper  snuffboxes. 

Potatoes, 

Paintings, 

Perry, 

Silks, 

Pearl  Ashes, 

Slates, 

Pitch, 

Starch, 

*  To  all  the  ad  valorem  duties  herein  stated  is  to  be  added  10  per  cent.  Thus 
15  per  cent,  is  actually  16J,  &c.  &c. 
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Peas, 

Pork, 

Pears, 

Peaches, 

Potashes, 

Quills, 

ltosin. 

Rice, 

Rye, 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf. 
Tar, 

Turpentine, 

Wheat,  &c.  &c. 


Stuff  shoes, 

Silk  stockings, 
Sealing  wax, 
Thread  stockings, 
Tiles, 

Worsted  shoes,  &c. 


TABLE  III. 


Articles  subject  to  20*  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  -wholly  manufactured ■ 
Buckles,  Japanned  wares, 

Buttons,  Lead  manufactures. 

Brass  manufactures,  Muskets, 

Brass  wire,  Printing  types. 

Button  moulds.  Pottery, 


China  ware, 
Cannon, 

Cutlery, 

Cloth,  hempen 
Cotton  stockings. 
Earthen  ware. 

Fire  arms. 

Gilt  wares. 

Glass, 

Iron  manufactures. 


Pewter  manufactures. 
Pins, 

Plated  ware, 

Steel  manufactures, 
Stone  ware. 

Side  arms, 

Sail  cloth, 

Tin  manufactures. 
Wood  manufactures. 
Woollen  stockings. 


To  a  candid  public,  we  submit  these  three  tables  for  their 
most  serious  consideration.  The  deductions  from  them  are  of 
immense  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
this  country.  We  trust  they  will  be  found  to  prove  that  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  the  exclusive  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures  are  destitute  of  foundation — and  that,  so  far  as  these 
tables  extend,  the  balance  is  most  unequivocally  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  although  agriculture  itself  is  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected.  Lives  there  a  man  who  will  not  admit  that 

Beef,  Indian  C®rn, 

Pork,  Flour, 

Hams,  Wheat, 

Butter,  Tar, 

are  incomparably  better  protected  at  15  per  cent,  than 


Clocks, 

Gold  leaf. 

Linens, 

Manufactures  of  flax, 

at  the  same  rate  ?  or  than 

China  ware. 

Cotton  and  woollen  stockings, 
Manufactures  of  steel. 

Pins, 


Printed  books, 

Silk  and  thread  stockings, 
Stuff  or  worsted  shoes, 


Plated  ware. 
Printing  types. 
Sail  cloth,  &c. 


*  Add  ten  per  cent,  as  before. 
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at  20  ?  We  submit  the  question  to  the  most  decided  opposer  of 
manufactures  in  the  country,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  issue.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  hams,  boards,  Indian 
corn,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  better  protected  by  15  per  rent, 
than  buckles,  buttons,  or  cotton  stockings,  would  be  at  40  or 
perhaps  50. 

The  manufactured  articles  subject  to  25  and  30  per  cent,  re¬ 
main.  The  former  are  confined  to  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
manufactures  of  copper,  silver  and  plated  sadlery,  coach  and 
harness  furniture. 

Half  of  the  articles  subject  to  30  per  cent,  duty,  are  unim¬ 
portant;  do  not  interfere  with  our  manufactures;  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  view — as 


Artificial  flowers, 
Balsams, 

Bristol  stones, 
Cosmetics, 

Comfits, 

Crapes, 

Canes, 

Fans, 

Feathers, 

Mats  of  flags,  or  grass, 
Millinerv, 


Mustard, 

Olives, 

Ornaments  for  head  dresses, 
Perfumes, 

Pickles, 

Sallad  oil, 

Sticks  for  umbrellas. 
Sweetmeats  of  all  kinds. 
Walking  sticks. 

Washes,  &c.  &c. 


There  are,  however,  some  important  articles  included  in  this 
class  ;  among  which  are  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  clothing 
ready  made,  carriages,  cabinet  wares,  &c.  But  the  amount  of 
the  whole  class  is  unimportant,  not  four  per  cent,  of  the  impor¬ 
tations  of  the  country  for  1818,  as  may  be  seen  above,  p.  13. 

We  will  now  compare  the  highest  duties  on  productions  of 
the  soil  and  on  manufactures.  We  select  from  the  former. 


four  articles,  cotton,  coal,  hemp,  and  cheese;  and  shall  add 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff,  the  duties  on  which  are  cal¬ 


culated  to  aid  the  planter  ;  also,  spirits,  the  duties  on  which  are 
imposed  to  aid  the  farmer  directly  in  the  production  of  peach 
brandy,  apple  whiskey,  &c.  and  indirectly  in  the  consumption 
of  his  grain. 


Cost. 

S  Cts. 

Duty. 

§  Cts. 

Per  cent. 

Liverpool  coal,  per  bushel  - 

13 

5 

33£ 

Bengal  cotton,  per  lb. 

10 

o 

O 

30 

Russia  hemp,  per  ton  - 

114 

30 

26 

Holland  cheese,  per  lb. 

10 

9 

90 

French  cheese  .... 

13 

9 

70 

English  cheese  .... 

m 

9 

49 

Manufactured  tobacco  -  -  - 

10 

10 

100 

Snuff  s  ....  . 

20 

12 

60 

Jamaica  rum,  per  gallon 

70 

48 

68 

Geneva . 

55 

45 

80 
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Comparison. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

Cotton  manufactures* 

25 

Cotton,  raw, 

-  30 

Woollen  manufactures 

-  25 

Hemp  - 

-  26 

Plated  Sadlery 

25 

Tobacco 

-  50 

Manufactures  of  leather  - 

30 

Snuff  - 

.  50 

Hats  .... 

30 

Coal 

.  38A 

Carriages  ... 

Cabinet  wares 

30 

Cheese 

.  49, 10, 90 

30 

Rum 

-  68 

Geneva 

-  80 

Three  of  the  agricultural  articles,  which  are  raw  materials, 
claim  particular  attention,  llax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  the 
corresponding  fabrics. 

Duty  per  cent.  Duty  per  cent. 

Flax*  .....  15  Linen*  .....  15 

Hemp  -  ---  26  Hempen  cloth  -  -  -  20 

Cotton  ....  30  Cotton  goods,  (above  25  cents 

per  square  yard)  -  -  25 

Here  we  find  raw  materials  subject  to  higher  duties  than 
the  articles  manufactured  of  them !  A  case  that  is  proba¬ 
bly  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  trade  and  commerce ! 
The  general  practice  of  the  wisest  nations  of  the  old  world, 
is,  to  discourage  the  exportation  of  raw  materials j  to  admit 
them  duty  free,  or  at  least  under  very  light  duties ;  and  to 
burden  the  manufactured  articles  as  high  as  they  will  bear. 
The  whole  of  these  regulations  have  two  grand  objects  in 
view,  of  which  a  wise  government  will  never  lose  sight — the 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  promotion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  power,  and  resources. 

Another  view  of  the  subject. 

Cotton,  we  see,  is  subject  to  three  cents  per  lb.  duty.  The 
freight  is  equal  to  the  duty — amounting  together  to  60  per 
cent.  Whereas  the  duty  on  cottons  (above  £5  cents  per  square 
yard)  is  25  per  cent. — and  freight  about  one  per  cent.!! 

Wonderful  contrast ! — 

Freight  and  duty.  Freight  and  duty. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Raw  cotton  -  .  -  60  Cotton  manufactures!  -  26 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  tariff  of  no  country,  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  world,  presents  such  a  fact  as  this,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  tear  up  industry  by  the  roots!  It  is  a 
century  at  least  behind  the  policy  of  Edward  III.  and  six  be¬ 
hind  the  light  of  this  age.  That  prince  bestowed  bounties,  im¬ 
munities,  privileges  and  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  prohibited  the  export  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article! 

•  Add  ten  per  cent,  as  before. 

f  Yet  manufacturers  are  gravely  reproached  for  their  ingratitude  for  the 
protection  they  enjoy. 
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AYe  will  contrast  this  portion  of  our  tariff,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  tariff  of  France,  England  and  Russia. 

French  Tariff. 

Duty  per  cent. 

Flax  ....  1  Linen  prohibited. 

Hemp  ....  1  Hempen  cloth  prohibited. 

Cotton  ....  1  Cotton  goods  prohibited. 

Cotton  is  admitted  in  Russia,  duty  free — but  all  kinds  of 
printed,  stained,  or  painted  cotton  goods  are  wholly  prohibited. 

Cotton  pays  only  six  per  cent,  duty  in  Great  Britain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  regulations ;  but  calicoes-  are  wholly  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  which  are  admitted,  are 
subject  to  85  per  cent.  duty. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  contrast  than 
is  here  exhibited  between  our  policy  and  that  of  those  great 
nations,  which,  however,  was  the  policy  of  Colbert,  Sully,  the 
Great  Frederic,  and  all  the  other  celebrated  statesmen,  who 
rank  so  high  in  history.  We  are  in  a  dilemma.  Either  we 
are  wiser  than  all  the  practical  statesmen  of  Europe,  or  our 
system  is  radically  wrong.  If  we  “  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits,”  we  may  easily  decide.  Its  results  have  been  of  the 
most  destructive  character. 

Here  we  close  the  subject  as  respects  the  comparative  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  to  ma¬ 
nufactures.  We  trust  that  every  reader  who  has  given  it  a 
fair  consideration,  will  readily  agree  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  have  not  been  overlooked;  that  the  prejudices 
that  prevail  on  the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  protection 
afforded  to  manufactures,  are  not  only  not  true,  but  the  re¬ 
verse  of  truth ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  for  want  of  adequate  protection,  are  pros¬ 
trate,  and  their  proprietors  ruined. 

Protection  of  Commerce. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  whether  the  mercantile  interest 
has  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  the  government — and 
whether  the  merchants  are  justified  in  uniting  in  the  everlasting 
clamour  against  the  manufacturers  for  “  taxing  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.”  AYe  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
policy  of  our  government  towards  the  commercial  part  of  our 
citizens  has  been  magnanimous  and  liberal  to  the  last  degree, 
and  that  it  lias  afforded  them  as  complete  protection  as  was  in 
its  power.  Happy  for  this  country  would  it  have  been,  had  the 
same  liberal  and  national  spirit  presided  over  its  councils  so 
far  as  regards  manufactures  !  Instead  of  the  lamentable  scene 
we  now  present  to  the  world,  we  should  exhibit  as  grand  a 
picture  of  happiness  and  prosperity  as  has  ever  been  witnessed. 

The  policy  of  England,  the  wisest  nation  in  the  old  world 

c  N 
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on  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  not,  we  hope  to  make 
appear,  superior  to  that  of  our  government  on  this  point. 

In  a  former  address.  No.  11,  we  enumerated  sixteen  acts,  or 
parts  of  acts,  passed  for  the  especial  protection  of  commerce, 
out  of  a  much  larger  number  to  be  found  in  our  statute  books. 
Being  limited  for  room,  we  shall  refer  to  the  above  address, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  four  acts,  which  will  be  amply  adequate 
to  establish  our  position  on  this  subject. 

The  attention  of  congress  was  early  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community — and  it  has  never 
ceased  to  watch  over  them  with  the  most  laudable  solicitude. 
By  the  second  act  passed  by  the  first  congress,  the  China 
trade  was  at  one  stroke  secured  to  our  merchants,  by  a  deci¬ 
sive  difference  in  the  duties  on  teas — viz. 


In  American 
vessels. 
Cents. 

In  foreign 
vessels. 
Cents. 

Bohea,  per  lb.  .... 

_ 

6 

15 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas 

- 

- 

10 

22 

On  all  Hyson  teas  ... 

- 

. 

20 

45 

On  all  other  green  teas 

- 

- 

12 

27 

There  was,  moreover,  a  discrimination  of  ten  per  cent,  made 
by  the  same  act  in  favour  of  American  tonnage  in  the  duties  on 
imports. 

The  third  act  had  the  same  marked  and  decided  character. 
The  tonnage  on  foreign  vessels  was  fixed  at  50  cents — and  on 
American  only  6.  But  even  this  discrimination  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  sufficient ;  for  the  former  were  obliged  to  pay  tonnage  for 
every  coasting  voyage  ;  whereas  the  latter  paid  but  once  a  year. 

“  Our  discriminations  operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  our  shipping.  Vessels 
“not  of  the  United  States,  of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  on  entering  our  ports, 
“paid  twenty  pounds  sterling  tonnage  duty;  and  for  a  cargo  of  the  value  of 
“two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  they  paid  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  extra  duty, 
“more  than  did  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  tonnage,  and  la- 
“den  as  aforesaid.  These  extra  charges  were  sufficient  to  drive  from  our 
“ports,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  foreign  tonnage.  All  foreign  nations 
“  were  affected  by  the  system  we  had  adopted.  It  seemed  to  operate  like  magic 
“in  favour  of  the  ship  owners  of  the  United  States.  The  diminution  of  the  fo- 
“  reign  tonnage  employed  in  our  trade,  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  rapid,  re¬ 
gular,  and  permanent.  In  1793,  our  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  every  other  na- 
“tion,  except  one.”* 

From  these  facts  there  is  no  appeal.  They  are  conclusive, 
and  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  The  effect  was  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  American  shipping  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  commerce.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  result. 


*  Seybert  294. 
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TABLE 


Of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  Commerce  of  this  country  for  twenty-two  years. 


American  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

Coasting  trade. 

Foreign  trade. 

Foreign  trade. 

1796 

195,423 

675,046 

49,960 

1797 

214,077 

608,708 

76,693 

1798 

227,343 

522,045 

88,568 

1799 

220,904 

626,945 

109,599 

1800 

245,295 

682,871 

122,403 

1801 

246,255 

849,302 

157,270 

1802 

260,543 

798,805 

145,519 

1803 

268,676 

787,424 

163,714 

1804 

286,840 

821,962 

122,141 

1805 

301,366 

922,298 

87,842 

1806 

309,977 

1,044,005 

90,984 

1807 

318,189 

1,089,876 

86,780 

1808 

387,684 

525,130 

47,674 

1809 

371,500 

603,931 

99,205 

1810 

371,114 

906,434 

80,316 

1811 

386,258 

948,247 

33,202 

1812 

443,180 

667,999 

47,098 

1813 

433,404 

237,348 

113,827 

1814 

425,713 

59,626 

48,301 

1815 

435,066 

706,463 

217,376 

1816 

479,979 

877,031 

259,017 

1817 

481,547 

780,136 

212,420 

7,310,333 

15,741,632 

2,459,909 

Total  coasting  trade,  American  tonnage  •  -  -  tons  7,310,333 

Foreign  trade  do.  ......  15,741,632 


American  tonnage . -  23,051,965 

Foreign  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  .  ...  .  2,459,909 

Grand  total .  25,511,874 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  merchants  have,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  enjoyed  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  coasting  trade,  which  employs  above  £8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  shipping  of  the  country;  and  above  85  per  cent, 
of  all  the  foreign  trade. 

The  above  two  acts  were  the  first  passed  by  our  government 
in  favour  of  commerce.  We  will,  as  stated  above,  pass  over  the 
long  list  to  be  found  scattered  through  our  statute  books,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  two  last  passed  with  the  same  view — 
We  mean  the  act  on  the  subject  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  that 
magnanimous  national  measure  of  prohibiting  the  entry  into 
our  ports,  of  vessels  from  those  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  into 
which  our  vessels  were  prohibited  to  enter — an  act  of  the  most 
decisive  and  energetic  character. 

Besides  the  preceding  protection  to  commerce,  which,  by  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  competition,  produces  the  effect,  so  much 
inveighed  against  in  the  case  of  manufacturers,  of  “  taxing  the 


r  so  ; 

many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,”  that  is,  in  plain  English,  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  price  of  freight,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants,  there  is  another  species 
of  protection  extended  to  commerce,  of  a  more  costly  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  comprised  under  four  heads. — Expenses  incurred  for — - 

1.  Foreign  intercourse— 

2.  Barbary  powers — 

3.  The  navy — 

4.  War. 

That  the  first  and  second  items  are  chargeable  wholly  to  com¬ 
merce,  will  not  be  denied.  Some  question  may  arise  respect¬ 
ing  the  third — but  it  is  obvious,  that  for  every  other  purpose 
than  the  protection  of  commerce,  100,000  dollars  per  annum 
would  be  adequate  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
penses  for  four  entire  years,  1791,  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  were 
below  70,000  dollars. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fourth  item,  there  will  be  still  more 
diversity  of  sentiment.  It  requires,  however,  but  a  moderate 
portion  of  candour  to  admit,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  had  with  foreign  powers,  have  arisen  wholly 
from  commerce.  From  the  wholesale  depredations  of  1793, 
down  to  the  orders  in  council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
every  page  of  our  history  bears  this  solemn  truth  in  legible 
characters,  that  we  should  have  steered  our  bark  in  peace 
through  all  the  tremendous  convulsive  struggles  of  the  wars 
arising  from  the  French  revolution,  but  for  the  collisions 
caused  by  our  commerce.  We  state  two  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  man  acquainted  with  our  affairs  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  When  about  three  hundred  of  our 
vessels,  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  French  colonies, 
were  seized  in  1793,  we  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  war — various  retaliatory  measures  were  proposed  in  con¬ 
gress,  among  which  the  sequestration  of  British  debts  stood 
conspicuous.  Nothing  saved  the  country  from  a  recourse  to 
arms  at  that  time,  but  the  interference  of  the  president,  and  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Jay  to  London.  In  1805-6,  the  depredations 
were  renewed  with  additional  violence,  and  the  merchants  from 
Newburyport  to  Baltimore  were  most  importunate  in  their  requi¬ 
sitions  on  congress,  for  protection  and  redress,  whence  arose 
that  series  of  restrictive  measures  which  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards  eventuated  in  war. 

We  will  now  state  the  expense  incurred  for  the  naval  depart¬ 
ment,  foreign  intercourse,  and  Barbary  powers,  for  20  years — 
and  for  the  military  department  for  four,  embracing  the  three 
years  in  which  war  raged,  and  the  succeeding  one. 
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Naval  department. 

Foreign  intercourse 

Barbary  powers. 

1796 

g  274,784 

g  109,739 

g  75,120 

1797 

382,631 

172,504 

390,284 

1798 

1,381,347 

242,711 

214,767  ' 

1799 

2,858,081 

199,374 

72,000 

1800 

3,448,716 

185,145 

210,142 

1801 

2,111,424 

139,851 

155,285 

1802 

915,561 

416,253 

134,672 

1803 

1,215,230 

1,001,968 

108,866 

1804 

1,189,832 

1,129,591 

57,06 3 

1805 

1,597,500 

2,625,767 

142,259 

1806 

1,649,641 

1,613,922 

146,299 

1807 

1,722,054 

419,845 

157,980 

1808 

1,884,067 

214,233 

90,759 

1809 

1,427,758 

74,918 

91,387 

1810 

1,654,244 

48,795 

32,571 

1811 

1,965,566 

181,746 

83,158 

1812 

3,969,365 

297,327 

50,376 

1813 

6,446,600 

153,791 

56,170 

1814 

7,311,290 

163,879 

13,300 

1815 

8,660,000 

223,781 

67,110 

g  52,065,691* 

g  9,615,140* 

g  2,349,568* 

Expenses  of  the  military  department  during  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815, 

1812  12,022,798 

1813  19,747,015 

1814  20,507,906 

1815  15,208,794 

-  67,486,513| 


^Aggregate. 

Expense  incurred  in  twenty  years  for  the  naval  department,  -  g  52,065,691 


Foreign  intercourse  . . 9,615,140 

Barbary  powers  2,349,568 

Military  department,  for  four  years  -  67,486,51S 


Total . g  131,516,912 


In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  proportion  these  expenses 
bore  to  our  commerce,  we  annex  a  statement  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  twenty  years,  from  1796  to 
1815,  inclusive. 


*  Seybert,  713. 


f  Idem,  712. 
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Domestic  Exports. 

Foreign  Exports. 

1796 

_ 

_ 

_ 

g  40,764,097 

g  26,300,000 

1797 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29,850,206 

27,000,000 

1798 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

25,527,097 

33,000,000 

1799- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

„ 

33,142,522 

45,523,000 

1800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31,840,903 

39,130,877 

1801 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

47,473,204 

46,642,721 

1802 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

36,708,189 

35,774,971 

1803 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

1804 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

41,467,477 

36,231,597 

1805 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

1806 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

48,699,592 

59,643,558 

1808 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

1810 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

1811 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 

1813 

- 

. 

. 

- 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,782,272 

145,169 

1815 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

g  698,606,879 

g  568,583,572 

Domestic  exports  -  - .  698,606,8 79 

Foreign .  568,583,572 


Domestic  exports  -  - .  698,606,8 79 

Foreign .  568,583,572 

Total  exports . g  1,167,190,451 

Expended  for  protection  of  commerce,  as  above  stated  -  $  131,516,912 


It  therefore  irresistibly  follows,  that  the  actual  disbursements 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  for  twenty  years  have  been 
eleven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  exports,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign — and  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  former. 
And  yet,  we  repeat,  the  merchants  unite  in  the  cry  against  the 
expense  incurred  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  !  although 
tiie  government  from  its  first  establishment  has  never  paid  one 
dollar,  as  loan,  premium,  or  bounty  to  encourage,  foster,  or  pro¬ 
mote  that  portion  of  the  national  industry  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  ! 

Let  it  he  observed  that  the  manufacturers,  while  they  have 
been  so  frequently  the  objects  of  jealousy  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  have  had  the  magnanimity  never  to  prefer  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  protection  afforded  to  either  farmers  or  mer¬ 
chants,  or  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  latter.  Nor  would  wre  wish  it  understood  that  we  regard 
the  fostering  care  bestowed  on  them  as  otherwise  than  the  duty 
of  the  government.  Our  object  is  merely  to  bring  the  subject 
fairly  before  our  fellow  citizens,  and  to  prove  that  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  are  far  more  adequately  protected  than 
manufactures. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  our  system  of  “purchasing  where 
goods  can  be  had  cheapest and  not  “  taxing  the  many  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  few,”  with  that  pursued  in  France,  and  to  cast  a 
glance  at  their  results. 

Mens.  Chaptal,  minister  of  the  Interior,  during  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte,  published,  a  few  months  since,  a  detailed  and  most 
exhilarating  view  of  the  affairs  of  France,  and  of  the  policy  that 
has  led  to  her  present  prosperity.  The  product  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  that  country,  in  1818,  was  1,820,000,000  francs, 
composed  of  the  following  items: — 

Domestic  raw  materials . francs  416,000,000 


Foreign  do.  -  -  -  -  -  ...  186,000,000 

Labour .  844,000,000 

Various  expenses,  as  interest,  firing,  repairs,  &c.  .  -  192,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturer .  182,000,000 


1,820,000,000 


Equal  to  about . .  g  360,000,000 


France  waged  the  most  sanguinary  wars  for  above  twenty 
years.  She  was  afterwards  crushed  by  rapacious  and  de¬ 
predating  armies — and  subject  to  a  military  contribution  of 
above  100,000,000  of  dollars.  Yet  she  has  already  recovered 
from  all  her  disasters,  and  is  now  the  most  prosperous  nation 
in  Europe.  Should  (he  mighty  secret  be  asked  by  which  this 
all-important  change  has  been  effected,  it  is  reducible  to  a  few 
words — she  was  not  afraid  of  the  ideal  danger  of  «  taxing  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.”  She  protected  the  industry  of 
her  subjects,  making  a  small  temporary  sacrifice  for  an  im¬ 
mense  permanent  benefit.  While  our  statesmen  were  calculat¬ 
ing  about  saving  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  yard,  by  buying  goods  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies, 
she  for  a  while  bought  at  home  at  double  price,  in  preference 
to  purchasing  cheap  abroad.  She  trusted  that  competition 
would  produce  the  effect  it  has  ever  produced,  that  is,  to  bring 
ju  ices  to  a  proper  level.  The  magnanimous  policy  succeed¬ 
ed — and  now  affords  a  rich  harvest  of  private  happiness  and 
jmblic  prosperity.  We  have  bought  cheap  abroad — and  dis¬ 
tress  overspreads  our  land !  She  bought  dear  for  a  while  at 
home,  and  is  repaid  ten  fold  for  the  temporary  sacrifice! 

It  is  but  just  to  state  her  policy  in  Chaptal’s  own  words. — 
We  hope  they  will  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  this  country. 

“  Our  casimers  cost  twenty-five  francs  per  el!,  to  the  manufacturer,  at  the 
“commencement  of  our  operations.  The  English  ofi’ered  them  at  half  price, 
“  to  the  consumer.  Our  cambrics  and  calicoes,  ill  manufactured,  cost  us  seven 
“to  eight  francs.  The  English  delivered  theirs  at  three. 

“  Ought  we,  therefore,  to  have  renounced  this  project  of  manufacturing 
“conquest?  Iso.  It  was  our  duty  to  persist  and  improve.  This  therefore  is 
“  the  course  we  pursued.  And  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
“  that  our  industry  excites  the  jealousy  of  those  from  whom  we  have  borrow 
“  ed  it. 

“  If  during  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  which  we  pursued  our  essays,  our 
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“  researches,  our  experiments,  we  had  not  excluded  the  competition  of  foreign  rival 

articles  by  prohibitions,  I  ask  of  the  partisans  of  fifteen  per  cent,  duty,  what 
“  would  have  become  of  this  admirable  industry,  which  constitutes  the  orna- 
“  ment,  the  glory,  and  the  riches  of  France  ?”* 

Smuggling. 

While  ruin  was  successively  swallowing  up  various  manu¬ 
factures,  and  reducing  to  bankruptcy  their  owners,  who  were 
shut  out  of  the  markets  of  foreign  nations  by  the  wisdom  of  those 
nations — and  deprived  of  their  own  by  the  want  of  protection, 
their  prayers  and  supplications  were  met  by  a  clamour  against 
the  danger  of  smuggling  that  would  arise  from  high  duties. 
On  this  real  or  supposed  danger,  the  changes  have  been  rung 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  conclusive  and  un¬ 
answerable  argument,  and  as  forming  an  insuperable  bar 
against  making  such  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff  as  would 
afford  protection  to  the  manufacturers,  whatever  might  be  their 
sufferings. 

An  objection  which  is  regarded  as  so  powerful,  and  which 
closes  our  ears  to  the  cries,  and  shuts  our  eyes  against  a  view 
of  the  distresses  of  so  large  a  body  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
ought  to  be  founded  on  an  impregnable  basis — and  demands 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  before  it  is  admitted  as  orthodox. 
An  error  on  such  a  point  is  liable  to  produce  deleterious  conse¬ 
quences. 

We  shall  therefore  once  more  investigate  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests.  Reduced  to  plain  English,  it  is — 

1.  Smuggling  is  a  dreadful  and  demoralizing  evil  that  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

2.  High  duties  encourage  smuggling. 

3.  Therefore  high  duties  ought  to  be  avoided. 

To  render  this  syllogism  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  two- 
things  are  necessary  to  he  proved.  If  either  fail,  it  falls  to  the 
ground : — 

1.  That  the  duties  requested  by,  or  necessary  to  afford  ade- 

*  “  Nos  casimirs  coutoient  25  fr.  1’aune  au  fabricant,  dans  le  principe  ;  et  les 
Ang-lois  off'roient  les  leurs  au  consommateur,  a  moitie  prix;  les  percalles,  les 
calicots,  mal  fabriques,  nous  revenoientara  8fr.  l’aune ;  les  Anglois  les  livroient 
a  3  fr. 

“  Falloit-il  renoncer  a  ce  projet  de  conquete  manufacturiere  ?  Non,  il  falloit 
persister  et  se  perfectionner.  C’est  aussi  la  marche  qu’on  a  suivie  :  et  nous 
sommes  arrives  a  un  tel  degre  de  perfection,  que  notre  industrie  excite  au- 
jourd’hui  la  jalousie  de  la  nation  qui  nous  l’a  transmise. 

“  Si,  pendant  douze  a  quinze  ans  qu’ont  dure  nos  essais,  nos  recherches,  nos 
tatonnemens,  on  n’avoit  pas  ecarte  du  concours,  par  la  prohibition,  les  produits 
ctrangers,  je  demande  aux  partisans  des  15  pour  cent,  ce  que  seroit  devenue 
cette  belle  industrie  qui  fait  Fornement,  la  gfoire  ct  la  richegse  de  la  Fraqc.ei”! 

• — JDe  V Industrie  Frangoise,  tom.  II.  p,  431. 
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quate  protection  to,  our  manufacturers,  would  be  so  immode¬ 
rately  high  as  to  encourage  smuggling-. 

2.  That  our  duties,  in  general,  are  calculated  on  a  moderate 
scale,  predicated  on  a  dread  of  the  danger  of  encouraging 
smuggling  by  high  duties. 

Neither  of  these  positions  is  founded. 

\Y  e  will  specify  a  few  out  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
which  have  been  either  wholly  ruined,  or  greatly  impaired  in 
their  progress,  since  the  peace,  by  the  inundation  of  rival  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  hope  it  will  appear  to  our  readers,  that  the  duties 
might  have  been  raised  to  double  their  present  amount — so 
as  to  preserve  the  manufactories,  without  danger  of  smug¬ 
gling — and  without  impairing  the  revenue. 

Gold  Leaf,  Slates, 

Linens,  Sealing  wax,  &c.  & c. 

Manufactures  of  flax, 

arc  subject  to  fifteen  per  cent — 


Manufactures  of  Steel, 
Brass, 
Glass, 
Iron, 
Lead, 


Earthen  ware, 
Japanned  ware. 
Pottery, 

Stone  ware. 
Woollen  stockings, 


are  subject  to  twenty  per  cent. — And 


Fine  cottons,  and 


Woollens, 


are  subject  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Of  these  manufactories,  several,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  rivalship,  were  in  a  flourishing  state  during 
the  war,  have  since  been  laid  prostrate.  A  duty  of  30  per 
tent,  on  some,  and  40  on  others,  would  have  effectually  secured 
them. 

Now,  we  freely  appeal  to  men  of  candour  and  fairness,  whether 
those  duties  would  have  been  more  likely  to  produce  smuggling 
than  the  duties  we  have  stated,  on  snuff,  tobacco,  rum  or  gin 
at  sixty  or  eighty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  ?  or  those  which 
we  shall  produce  in  the  next  table? 

Will  it  be  asserted,  that  if  pottery,  for  instance,  had  been 
subject  to  a  duty  of  60  or  80  per  cent,  it  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  be  smuggled  than  any  of  those  articles?  Surely  not. 
Tiie  idea  is  inadmissible. 

On  the  second  head,  the  objection  still  more  completely  falls 
to  the  ground.  Our  tariff  imposes  duties  on  various  articles 
extravagantly  high. — We  have  already  stated  the  eases  of  cot¬ 
ton,  cheese,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  rum,  and  Geneva.  We 
proceed  to  wines,  teas,  and  salt. 

D 
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Price.* 

cents. 

Duty 

cents. 

Duty, 
per  cent. 

Sherry  wine,  per  gallon,  60  to  100  7 
cents,  average  -  -  -  -  5 

80 

60 

75 

Lisbon  wine  ----- 

125 

60 

48 

Imperial  tea  ----- 

62i 

50 

80 

Hvson  ------ 

47 

40 

85 

Young  Hyson  .... 

40 

40 

100 

Hvson  Skin  ----- 

24 

28 

116 

Souchong  . 

25 

25 

100 

Bohea  ------ 

13 

12 

90 

Salt,  per  bushel  ...  - 

16 

20 

125 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  no  terrors  felt  on  the  subject 
of  smuggling,  when  those  articles  are  in  question  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  national  industry  !  On  these  50,  60,  70, 
80,  90,  and  125  per  cent,  are  unhesitatingly  imposed. — But 
when  those  manufactures  are  to  be  dutied,  of  which  we  have  the 
raw  material  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  wants  (as,  for  instance, 
cottons,  and,  with  some  qualification  as  to  present  supply,  we 
might  add  woollens)  water  powers  to  manufacture  them  with¬ 
out  limitation — and  industry  and  enterprise  never  exceeded  in 
the  world — then  the  appalling  spectre  of  smuggling  arises,  at 
the  mention  of  35, 40,  45,  or  50  per  cent,  to  blunt  the  feelings  of 
our  legislators — to  ruin  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  our 
citizens — to  make  us  tributaries  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  on  whom  our  treasures  are  wantonly  and  pro¬ 
digally  lavished — and  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  a  large  portion 
of  the  productive  industry,  the  wealth,  power,  and  resources 
of  the  nation  ! ! 

To  these  facts  we  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  any  thing  at  stake  on  the  welfare  of  their  country.  In 
five  years,  we  repeat,  without  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  we  have 
fallen  from  a  towering  eminence  into  an  abyss,  where  we  find 
bankruptcy;  character  impaired  at  home  and  abroad;  forced 
idleness,  misery,  and  distress,  among  thousands  able  and  willing 
to  work ;  demoralization ;  emigration  of  our  citizens  in  quest  of 
an  asylum  which  their  own  country  does  not  afford  them;  and 
finally  legislative  suspensions  of  payment.  We  believe  the  great 
mass  of  those  evils  due  to  the  policy  we  have  pursued,  the  anti¬ 
podes  of  that  of  all  the  wise  nations  of  Europe — but  the  counter¬ 
part  of  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — Nothing  can  save  us  but 
a  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  domestic  industry,  which, 
we  fervently  pray,  may  take  place  without  delay,  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  citizens,  and  for  the  honour  of  our  republican  form 
of  government. 


*  Cost  at  the  places  of  shipment  respectively. 
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P.  S.  In  order  to  afford  our  fellow  citizens  a  fair  view  of  the 
deleterious  consequences  of  the  policy  we  have  pursued,  on  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  this  nation,  we  annex  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  calamitous  situation  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
which  afford  a  practical  commentary  on  the  delusive  system  of 
<(  buying  cheap  goods  abroad, ”  and  unfeelingly  consigning  our 
fellow  citizens  to  ruin,  and  our  country  to  a  premature  de¬ 
crepitude.  The  destruction  has  been  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  throughout  the  state. 

“  Philadelphia ,  Oct.  2,  1819. 

“  The  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  held  on  the  21st  August,  at  the 
county  court  house,  to  make  enquiry  into  the  situation  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  in 
1814,  1816,  and  1819,  beg  leave  to  report — 

“  That  they  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  them  with  as 
much  attention  as  in  their  power;  and  regret  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  diligence,  they  have  been  able  to  procure  the 
necessary  information  from  only  thirty  branches  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  of  which  they  annex  the  result. 


Branches 

of 

manufactures. 

Number  of  hands 
employed. 

Average  value 
labour  per  w 

of  their 
eek. 

Value  of  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  per  week. 

1814. 

1816. 

1819. 

1814. 

1816. 

1819 

1814. 

1816. 

1819. 

>tton 

1761 

2325 

149 

S3 

75 

C* 

67 

§4 

65 

s 

§27380 

s 

i)$ierv 

96 

48 

29 

4 

51 

4 

47 

778 

382 

145 

ire  ad 

444 

191 

20 

4 

24 

O 

O 

50 

O 

O 

64 

2690 

1188 

600 

ver  Plating 

114 

210 

30 

9 

00 

8 

00 

6 

00 

3420 

3200 

1732 

ii  tilery 

852 

750 

149 

9 

00 

8 

00 

6 

00 

15036 

18500 

1675 

iach  making 

220 

185 

67 

9 

00 

9 

00 

8 

00 

5600 

4625 

629 

lemicals 

71 

52 

16 

6 

63 

7 

55 

6 

44 

5479 

2755 

itting 

134 

172 

60 

- 

rving  and  Gilding 

62 

121 

24 

7 

50 

8 

50 

83 

'tteries 

132 

132 

27 

5 

48 

5 

48 

5 

ibacco  Pipes 

on 

OJ 

33 

none 

4 

17 

4 

17 

inting  Ink 

5 

5 

i 

7 

00 

7 

00 

7 

00 

10k  Printing 

198 

241 

170 

7 

70 

7 

21 

5 

83 

800 

'pe  Foundery 

74 

90 

42 

4 

35 

4 

32 

4 

46 

2800 

ass  Foundery 

300 

240 

80 

6 

6 

00 

5 

00 

ire  Factory 

60 

22 

6 

6 

67 

7 

00 

7 

50 

oor  Cloth  manufactory 

50 

30 

25 

6 

00 

6 

00 

4 

50 

oollen 

1310 

1226 

260 

o 

O 

121; 

3 

124 

3 

124 

m  Castings 

1093 

1152 

52 

6 

44 

6 

624 

11 

54 

per  making,  95  vats 

950 

950 

175 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

2272 

381  25 

ipper  smith’s  and  tin  ware 

77 

77 

35 

5 

75 

5 

75 

2 

00 

2272 

insmithery 

154 

124 

93 

7 

23 

O 

O 

75 

8 

67 

2567 

2145 

1759 

ibinet  making 

180 

250 

70 

7 

00 

7 

00 

7 

00 

2688 

1200 

•ush  making 

651 

112 

50 

6 

00 

7 

50 

5 

00 

1560 

aister  and  Stucco 

120 

150 

90 

8 

00 

10 

00 

7 

00 

ricklaying 

250 

300 

150 

9 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

itent  Lamp  making 

6 

5 

1 

7 

50 

7 

50 

7 

00 

2581 

5358 

2548 

orocco  Leather,  <kc. 

68 

111 

84 

8 

26 

7 

66 

8 

52 

ope  making 

110 

200 

100 

6 

48 

7 

50 

5 

52 

iper  hanging  &  playing  cards 

189 

168 

82 

2 

70 

3 

36 

3 

8 

9188 

9672 

2137 
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«  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  branches  of  business,  ou 
which  we  found  it  impracticable  to  procure  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  : 


Shotmakers 

Plumbers 

Coopers 

Umbrella  makers 

Bookbinders 

Sugar  bakers 

Chocolate  makers 

Snuff  and  tobacco  manufacturers 

Carpenters 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Manufacturers  of  gunpowder 

Shoemakers 

Engravers 


Stone  cutters 

Glass  manufacturers 

Brewers 

Tanners 

Curriers 

Dyers 

Brick  makers 
Chair  makers 
Glovers 
Embroiderers 
Calico  printers 
Turners 

Wheelwrights,  &c.  &c. 


«  It  is  obvious  that  these  branches  must  have  partaken  of  the 
general  decay  of  business — but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in 
what  proportion. 

«  We  do  not  pretend  that  tiie  above  statements  are  critically 
exact.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  render 
tlwm  so,  unless  they  were  collected  officially  by  public  authority. 
But  from  the  characters  of  the  citizens  who  have  furnished  our 


data,  we  can  confidently  assert,  that  if  there  beany  errors,  they 
are  neither  numerous  nor  important;  and  that  any  slight  excess 
in  some  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  deficiencies  in  others;  of 
the  latter  description  some  have  already  fallen  within  our  know¬ 
ledge. 


Analysis  of  the  preceding  table. 


Average  of 
1814,  and  1816. 

1819. 

Diminution 

Persons  employed 
Weekly  wages 
Wages  per  annum 

9.425 
§  58,340 
g  3,033,779 

2.137 
§  12,822 
§  666,744 

7,288 
§  45,518 
§  2,366,935 

“  Thus  in  the  article  of  wages  alone,  there  is  in  thirty  branches  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  an  actual  annual  loss  of  §2,366,935 

“  Supposing  the  materials  only  equal  to  the  wages, 
they  amount  to  -  .  -  -  -  2,366,935 


“  Annual  amount  of  productive  industry  smothered  by 
our  present  system 


} 


4,733,870 


«  In  this  city  and  vicinity,  there  are,  it  appears,  7,288  persons 
thrown  idle.  And  it  is  far  from  unreasonable  to  presume,  that 
on  every  person  thus  deprived  of  employment,  at  least  two  other 
persons  depend.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  less  than  21,864  per¬ 
sons  are  bereft  of  maintenance  in  thirty  branches  of  business,  in 
one  single  district  of  no  great  extent,  not  forty  miles  in  diameter. 

“  The  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  this  state  of  things  may  he 
calculated  with  tolerable  certainty.  But  who  can  calculate  the 
injuries  of  another  description  that  flow  from  it?  The  demoral¬ 
ization  that  necessarily  results  from  want  of  employment,  and 
its  attendant,  dissipation?  the  heart-rending  pangs  felt  by  pa¬ 
rents,  whose  prospects  of  supporting  their  families  arc  blighted 
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and  blasted  ?  the  numerous  estimable  females  accustomed  to  earn 
a  subsistence  by  spinning,  and  other*  employments  adapted  to 
their  sex,  and  whose  wants  and  distresses  may  force  them  to  a 
life  of  guilt  and  wretchedness?  the  vice  and  immorality,  to  which 
children  are  exposed  by  a  career  of  idleness?  in  a  word,  the 
flood  of  evils,  moral  and  political,  which  are  let  loose  on  society, 
by  the  existing  state  of  things? 

«  It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  report,  to  enter  into 
details  on  those  various  branches  of  business,  '['his  must  be  left 
to  the  reflection  of  our  citizens,  and  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  who  alone  are  competent  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  existing  evils.  But  we  cannot  forbear  casting  a  glance  at 
one  particular  branch,  in  order  to  establish  the  impolicy  of  our 
system. 

“  The  basis  of  the  paper  manufacture  is  a  raw  material,  com¬ 
pletely  worthless  for  any  other  pur  pose.  All  the  produce  of  it, 
therefore,  is  clear  gain  to  the  community,  and  a  solid  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  therefore  exhibit 
a  comparative  view  of  the  state  ofthis  branch  in  1816,  ami  1811*. 


1819. 
175 
g  45,000 
s  136,000 
472 


Diminution. 

775 

S  202,000 
S  624,000 
2,128 


1816. 


Workmen  employed  950 

Annual  wages  g  247,000 

Annual  production  g  760,000 

Tons  of  rags  worked  up  2,600 


“  Thus  in  one  single  branch,  of  little  comparative  importance, 
an  annual  loss  of  624,000  dollars  is  incurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
tire  city  5  and  775  persons  are  rendered  destitute  of  employment, 
many  of  them  men  and  women  with  large  families.  This  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  capital  of  the  employers,  which 
in  many  cases  is  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  value. 

“  We  beg  leave  to  repeat,  what  we  stated  in  our  former  report, 
that  most  of  these  manufactures  are  prostrated  not  for  w  ant  of 
protecting  duties,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  arising  principally  from  the  want  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  great  leading  branches  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron. 
A  large  portion  of  our  manufactures,  including  the  chief  of 
those  depending  on  manual  labour,  have  succeeded  completely ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  and  striking  fact,  notwithstanding  the  high 
price  of  labour  is  so  often  urged  against  the  encouragement, 
and  against  the  chance  of  success  of  manufactures  here,  that  we 
yield  the  palm  chiefly  in  those  branches  depending  on  machi¬ 
nery,  in  which,  from  our  numerous  mill-seats,  we  have  advan¬ 
tages  beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.” 


At  a  town  meeting  held  at  the  city  of  Pittsburg  agreeably  to  public  notice, 
Johx  Darragh,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mathew  B.  Lowrie,  Esq. 
appointed  secretary. — Messrs.  Henry  Doane,  George  Sutton,  and  Rooert 
Patterson,  the  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
densed  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  manufactures,  contrasted  with  what 
they  were  in  1815,  submitted  the  following  statement : — 
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A  statement  of  the  comparative  extent  and  value  of  the  . Manufactures  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity  in  the  years  1815  and  1819,  viz. 
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Steam  Engine  Factories 

290 

g  300,000 

24 

g  40,000 

Founderies  and  Iron  castings  - 

163 

190,000 

40 

80,000 

Iron  and  Nail  Factories 

65 

241,200 

30 

40,500 

Blacksmiths  and  Whitesmiths,  - 

90 

90,000 

39 

40,000 

Glass  Manufactories  and  Glass  Cut- 

ting*  -  .  - 

169 

235,000 

40 

35,100 

Hat  Manufactories  - 

69 

122,000 

30 

50,200 

Woollen  Factories  and  Hosiery 

63 

48,500 

16 

16,150 

Saddlers  .... 

68 

90,100 

28 

36,000 

35,000 

Breweries  .... 

28 

91,050 

18 

White  and  Red  Lead  Factories 

25 

110,000 

9 

35,000 

Tobacconists  ... 

48 

45,850 

49,633 

27 

27,550 

Brass  Foundries  ... 

35 

12 

11,700 

Ropemaking  ... 

18 

30,000 

15 

15,000 

Saddletree  Factories 

28 

29,900 

12 

14,000 

Tin  Factories  and  Coppersmiths 

100 

200,000 

40 

45,000 

Chair  Factories  and  Cabinet  Mak- 

ing . 

66 

90,000 

40 

24,500 

Silverplating  ... 

30 

32,450 

8 

8,500 

Cotton  Factories  ... 

42 

42,000 

0 

0 

Plane  Making  ... 

Wire  Weaving  ... 

20 

25,000 

10 

9,500 

10 

12,000 

7 

6,000 

Wire  Making  ... 

8 

21,000 

0 

0 

Button  Making  ... 

6 

6,250 

3 

2,100 

■  Umbrella  Making 

2 

1,600 

0 

0 

Piano  Forte  Making 

4 

2,000 

1 

700 

Taylors  .... 

66 

65,000 

29 

28,500 

,  Shoemakers  .... 

140 

125,500 

50 

49,000 

Patent  Balances,  Scales  and  Steel- 

yards  .... 

10 

10,000 

4 

3,500 

Yellow  Queensware 

9 

10,000 

0 

0 

Pipe  Making  ... 

O 

o 

1,800 

0 

0 

Linen  Factory 

20 

25,000 

0 

0 

Wagon  Making  and  Wheelwrights, 

40 

40,000 

20 

18,500 

Paper  Making  ... 

Auger  Makers,  Bellows  Makers, 1 

50 

40,000 

30 

30,000 

Brush  Makers,  Cotton  Spin¬ 
ners,  Weavers,  Curriers,  Cut- 

lers.  Locksmiths,  Spinning 
Machine  Makers,  Tanners, 

> 

175 

195,000 

90 

130,000 

Tallow  Chandlers,  Pattern 
Makers,  Silversmiths,  Gun¬ 
smiths,  and  Soap-boilers 

1,960 

g  2,617,833 

672 

g  832,000 

*  On  Flint  Glass  alone,  the  reduction  has  been  g  75,000. 


(Signed)  GEORGE  SUTTON,-) 

HENRY  DOANE,  l  Committee. 
ROB.  PATTERSON,  J 
Pittsburg,  December  24th,  1819. 
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The  following  memorial,  adopted  at  a  late  town  meeting  in  Pittsburg, 
is  now  in  extensive  circulation  in  the  western  country. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 

Congress  assembled. 

We,  the  people  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  suffering 
under  great  and  numerous  evils,  arising,  as  we  believe,  from  the  erro¬ 
neous  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  domestic  manufactures 
— ask  leave  to  approach  your  honourable  bodies,  and  solicit  a  redress 
of  our  grievances.  Upon  a  subject  already  exhausted  by  discussion, 
any  reasoning  drawn  from  general  principles  is  unnecessary.  We 
need  not  now  reiterate  the  arguments  so  often  advanced  by  the 
friends  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  which  yet  stand  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.  Nor  shall  we  now  remind  your  honorable  bodies, 
of  the  mournful  anticipations,  which,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  were 
brought  before  congress  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  of  duties  was 
established,  and  the  next  session  afterwards.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  predictions  of  those  days  are  more  than  verified ;  that  the 
present  actual  distress  far  surpasses  in  depth  and  extent  the  forebod¬ 
ings  of  those  who  were  then  deemed  the  most  visionary. 

To  present  to  congress  a  faithful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country  would  be  an  impracticable  task. 

The  sacrifice  of  estates,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  all  the  complica¬ 
ted  miseries  of  private  suffering,  which  pervade  the  country,  exceed 
any  powers  of  description. 

Agriculture  is  declining,  and  interior  trade  is  nearly  extinguished. 

Foreign  goods  have  banished  the  precious  metals  from  the  land  ;  and 
domestic  manufactures,  the  greatest  resource  of  our  wealth  and 
prosperity,  are  in  the  last  struggles  of  dissolution. 

Establishments  which  gave  employment  and  sustenance  to  thou¬ 
sands,  are  idle. 

An  immense  capital,  invested  in  more  auspicious  days,  has  become 
perfectly  dormant,  and  the  whole  country  is  overspread  with  despon¬ 
dency  and  gloom. 

In  this  state  of  general  suffering,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned 
to  the  constitutional  guardians  of  their  welfare.  We  indulge  the  con¬ 
fident  hope,  that  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  congress  will  be  ex¬ 
erted  to  save  the  country. 

It  is  most  obvious,  that  no  temporising  measures  will  avail.  The 
wants,  the  calamities  of  the  people  demand  an  interposition  radical  in 
its  character,  and  vigorous  in  the  means  of  its  accomplishment.  Every 
man  of  reflection  sees  and  feels,  that  the  excessive  use  of  foreign 
goods,  has  brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  permanent  and  ample  patronage  to  our  own  manu¬ 
factures,  can  afford  any  relief.  The  fallacy  of  buying  at  the  cheapest 
market  no  longer  stands  in  our  way:  nor  will  congress  be  again 
alarmed  with  the  danger  of  imposing  regulations  upon  trade.  We 
have  practical  lessons  on  these  subjects,  infinitely  more  instructive 
than  the  dreams  of  political  economists.  The  cheapest  market  has 
already  extracted  the  life  blood  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  regu¬ 
lations  upon  trade,  has  made  us  the  tributaries  of  a  foreign  people. 

Men  whose  fortunes  are  staked  upon  the  ruin  of  manufactures, 
have  essayed  to  keep  in  repute  the  old  illusion  of  a  foreign  market 
for  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  have  ascribed  our  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  the  great  number  of  ephemeral  banks,  and  the  inundation 
of  spurious  paper.  Experience  has  tested  this  reasoning  also,  and 
fixed  upon  it  the  seal  of  refutation. 
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We  look  in  vain  throughout  the  world  for  a  market.  Agricultural 
produce  has  no  value  but  at  home,  and  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver 
has  shaken  the  stability  ol  the  wealthiest  banks  in  the  union. 

All  confidence  is  impaired,  and  distrust  is  becoming  as  rooted  as  it  is 
universal.  Still  our  foreign  debts  are  unpaid,  and  their  burden,  stu¬ 
pendous  in  magnitude,  hangs  like  the  inextricable  mill-stone  about 
the  people’s  necks.  To  devise  palliatives  against  impending  ruin  is 
worse  than  idle.  When  its  cause  stands  in  the  clearest  light,  and  is 
even  admitted  bv  many  of  the  rankest  foes  of  manufactures,  does  not 
every  consideration  that  gives  value  to  free  government,  require  its 
extirpation  ? 

Despotism  itself  is  tender  of  social  rights,  and  under  it  private 
property  is  generally  sacred.  Is  a  republican  government  so  dear  to 
man  for  its  name  alone  ?  Has  it  a  foresight  less  keen,  a  patriotism 
less  ardent,  a  vigor  less  prompt  and  efficacious  than  monarchy  ? 

In  Great  Britain,  government  is  the  ally  of  domestic  industry.  A 
rivalship  tending  to  prostrate  manufactures,  would  be  resisted  by  its 
whole  power.  Shall  an  American  congress  do  less? 

We  are  not  the  enemies  of  commerce.  We  wish  its  protection  at 
every  hazard.  But  we  are  not  in  the  number  of  those  who  think  that 
government  w'as  instituted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  commerce 
alone.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  other  rights  not  less 
dear,  and  other  interests  equally  precious,  which  fail  within  the  scope 
of  impartial  legislation.  And  while  commerce  exacts  its  annual  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  treasury,  they  ask,  that  their  own  manufactures  may 
not  wither  and  perish  through  the  cold  neglectof  their  own  government. 

We  are  no  longer  a  neutral  nation,  busied  in  gathering  the  harvest 
of  European  conflicts. —  The  state  of  the  world  is  changed,  and  our 
domestic  policy  must  be  adapted  to  the  permanent  relations  of  peace. 

The  subject  to  which  wre  have  presumed  to  call  the  attention  of 
congress,  is  worthy  their  earliest  consideration.  Clouds  and  darkness 
hang  over  the  prosperity  and  the  hopes  of  the  country — the  power  of 
the  national  government  is  alone  adequate  to  the  crisis.  Partial  re¬ 
strictions,  or  expedients  calculated  for  a  temporary  relief,  will  but 
protract  the  mischief.  While  the  luxuries  of  the  Indies  shall  be  bur¬ 
dened,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  accumulated  duties;  it  is  hoped  that 
the  arm  of  government  will  be  outstretched  in  the  general  defence — 
that  every  species  of  manufacture,  of  which  the  raw  material  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  will  receive  immediate,  decided,  and  permanent  pro¬ 
tection.  Those  who  would  limit  the  care  of  government,  to  particular 
branches  of  manufactures,  have  taken  a  very  imperfect  survey  of  the 
wants  and  means  of  the  country.  We  disdain  all  narrow  views.  We 
deprecate  the  sordid  jealousies  of  sections  and  climates  of  the  same 
nation.  Reposing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  congress, 
we  ask  them  to  protect  the  whole  people,  to  foster  every  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  and  especially  to  guard  the  infancy  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  baneful  competition  of  foreign  nations.  This,  and 
this  only  will  produce  a  substantial  and  permanent  redress  of  the 
grievances  that  affiict  our  countiy. 

It  has  been  often  argued  that  the  proposed  system  of  domestic 
manufactures,  would  impair  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  What  are 
its  resources  at  the  present  moment!  Commerce  has  already  suffered 
an  alarming  decay.  The  peace  and  the  rivalship  of  Europe  oppose 
eternal  obstacles  to  its  renovation.  Under  the  present  operations  of 
trade,  better  times  are  hopeless,  and  the  general  pecuniary  exhaus¬ 
tion  will  blast  the  revenue  itself.  How  can  a  republican  government 
be  rich,  while  the  people  are  poor  ? 


